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drains, so that everything entering the inlets and not caught in the little baskets suspended in some of them, passes directly into the sewers. The streets are cleaned largely by washing them with hose streams. The street Litter is flushed into the sewers and is swept down the latter by storm water and by the sewer-cleaning gangs into the larger sewers or collectors. Some of this sludge is removed through manholes but most of it is flushed through the collectors or intercepting sewers by the bateaux vannes and wagons vannes. These are boats or cars provided with wings reaching nearly to the walls of the channels. The wings dam up the sewage somewhat and it escapes around their edges with a higher velocity than that of the ordinary current. In this way the sludge is stirred up and carried along ahead of these cleaning devices. Other means of cleaning are also employed, but it is unnecessary to describe them here, the reader interested in the subject will find the whole field of the design, construction and management of the Paris sewer system described in Hervieu's "Traite1 Pratique de la Construction des Egouts" (Paris, 1897). A large part of the sludge is forced along into large chambers on the banks of the river, where it is discharged through chutes into barges which remove it to various places of disposal. The chief feature of this work inaugurated in 1833 was its recognition of the principle of interception. Longitudinal drains of large section were laid out parallel to the river and only three of the forty old mouths of independent sewers were left in service, the remaining systems being made to discharge into the interceptors. The rain water falling on the roofs was taken at first through leaders to the gutters, but later was diverted in some cases to the large "house drams," with sections big enough for a man to walk through, connecting the houses with the sewers but used only for delivering waste water and not for excrementitious matter. The latter was discharged for many years into cesspools, one frequently answering for an entire block of houses.
The Parisians committed the fatal mistake, about 1820, of insisting by ordinance on cesspool construction It was recorded that the whole subsoil of Paris was on the point of becoming putrid with cesspit matter, and that the ordinance was passed in consequence By it all cesspits, as matters of private construction, were abolished, and the construction of cesspools on a gigantic scale was undertaken or directed by the municipality, and all persons thereafter building houses were obliged to construct "hermetically sealed cesspools" after a municipal or royal plan which had been devised by the government engineers of France Into those cesspools effete matter from water closets, grease and washings from the sinks, and such refuse was to be discharged l
The cesspools finally became so offensive that the nostrils of the Parisians were plagued and a new system of sewerage was developed.
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